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"" A Publishing Tycoon's 

■ f high-octane gossip didn't come along every five 

■ or six years to send the book industry into a 

■ massive snit it would have to invent some, so its 
offices must have reverberated with sighs of relief at 
the news last week that Richard E. Snyder had been 
sacked as chairman and chief executive officer of 
Simon and Schuster. Talk about food for gossip! This 
was a meal fit for a king. 

Which is exactly what Snyder had been, or had 
imagined himself to be, during his 33 years at S&S, 
nearly half of them as its CEO. A pint-size fellow with 
a voice incongruously deeper than the deep blue sea, 

Snyder was notorious for his abrupt, dismissive 
manner— dismissive in the most literal sense of the 
word, for he specialized in brutal firings of underlings 
both low and high, often administering them after 
years of harsh and contemptuous treatment— as well 
as for his assiduous accumulation of executive 
perquisites unmatched since the heyday of William 
Randolph Hearst, if not Croesus. 

That the hatchet man last week himself fell under 
the Lord High Executioner's snickersnee provoked 
many a chortle among those who had somehow 
managed to survive their periods of service in 
Snyder's sweatshop. Indeed it is difficult to recall an 
event in publishing history that aroused such 
near-universal Schadenfreude as greeted Snyder's 
fall. News accounts indicated that, with the 
exception of a few authors and agents who had 
profited from Snyder's keen instincts for commercial 
publishing, scarcely a soul shed anything save a 
crocodile tear for him. 

All of which is entirely understandable, but none of 
which should permit more objective observers from 
acknowledging the considerable accomplishments of 
Snyder's reign. It's fun to take swipes at Snyder 
now, as he licks his wounds with the $10 million he 
will get from Viacom Inc., the current owner of S&S, 
to meet its remaining contractual obligations, but 
more serious matters must be dealt with than the 
settling of old scores. 

An accurate judgment of Snyder's tenure was 
made by Morton Janklow, a literary agent who - 
specializes more in money than in literature and who 
has made plenty of it, much generated by authors 
published at S&S. "He professionalized what was sort 
of a loopy business,” Janklow told Paula Span of The 
Washington Post. "It was a business run by 
professional types. He wanted it to be profitable. . . . 

He ran a creative enterprise with real discipline.” 

A somewhat less polite wav 0 f putting it is that 


Lasting imprint 


Snyder was the barbarian at book publishing's gate. 
He entered the business in the 1950s not from the 
Ivy League, its traditional spawning ground, but 
from Tufts University, and he did his apprenticeship 
not in editorial but in marketing and sales. He was 
ruthless and tough in a business that still fancied 
itself the occupation, or avocation, of gentlemen. 
Though in later years he attempted to wrap himself 
in gentlemanly accouterments, he never managed to 
shed the earthy appearance of some rough beast 
slouching toward Gotham. 

For this as well as for his meanness toward 
subordinates he was both disliked and resented. 

Even now publishing clings to romantic memories of 
Maxwell Perkins and fancies itself to be upholding 


his tradition, so one can imagine what a shock it was 
when, in the 1960s and 70s, Snyder began to bully 
the firm founded by Richard Simon (now 
remembered only as the father of Carly Simon) and 
M. Lincoln Schuster into shedding its old-fashioned 
ways and lurching into the present. Not merely did 
he insist that the company divest itself of its 
horse-and-buggy habits, but he was not in the least 
polite about doing so. 

Snyder dragged S&S, and with it the rest of the 
industry, kicking and screaming and whining into the 
only future that could ensure its survival. He seems 
to have understood that publishing was about to 
become a very small part of a very large media and 
entertainment world and that it had better adopt 
some of the ways of that world if it hoped for any 
place therein at all. It is a measure of how large were 
the obstacles he confronted that even now, by which 
time Snyder's triumph can be said to have been 
secured, publishing remains an astonishingly 
anachronistic business that clings nostalgically to 
outmoded methods and procedures. 

In the course of accomplishing such change as he 
did, Snyder became a convenient whipping boy for 
critics, yours truly occasionally among them, of 
recent trends in the industry. Because he was both 
gritty and haughty, thus permitting people to confuse 
the manner of the man with the nature of his work, 
he in fact attracted more abuse than he deserved. 
Under his leadership Simon and Schuster became far 
more ingenious and aggressive in the marketing and 
distribution of books, but it did not stop publishing 
good ones. Indeed it became the model — one that 
the rest of the industry is still trying, mostly 
unsuccessfully, to emulate— of modem publishing, 
mixing quality and commerce without abandoning 
the former to serve the latter. If the firm’s lists 
gradually assumed a more commercial cast, say it for 
Snyder that he kept S&S from utter capitulation to 
the coming hegemony of schlock. 

As news stories pointed out last week, in his 15 
years as CEO, Snyder pushed the annual revenue of 
S&S from $40 million to $2 billion, an 
accomplishment impressive even by the standards of 
Hillary Clinton's investment counselors. Most of this 
sum arises from sources other than so-called trade 
publishing, but the end of the business in which the 
likes of David McCullough and Philip Roth ply their 
wares is the one with which readers are most 
familiar. Snyder may have had the misfortune to 
have been born with an ineradicable philistine streak, 
but the fact remains that he published a great many 
first-rate books, and published them very well — not 
merely to his own profit but to that of their authors. 

It is for this that he will be judged when future 
histories of the industry are written, and judged 
more favorably than not. Even in this unhappy age of 
psychobiography, quirks of behavior and personality 
count for less than the successes and failures of a 
career. Snyder had a successful one, even if he didn’t 
wear its gaudy raiments very graciously. He may 
have helped shove book publishing into the age of 
conglomeration, but he managed to remain more 
true than not to its traditional mission. By the time 
the next generation has done its work, he’ll probably 
look like a saint. 


